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Madame de Sevigne's meditations and tinged her varying
moods, while she paced those avenues, day after day, and
season after season.   Heaven only knew, she said, what
thoughts she didn't think in that Breton forest:   there
were pleasant memories and hopes and day-dreams ; and
there was a great spectacle of contemporary history, which
she watched from her woods, and over which she moralized
with unfailing interest.    She liked great events, great
changes of fortune pleased her ;   and there were certain
strokes of Providence which, although they took her breath
away, delighted her with their suddenness and grandeur.
But the general conclusion of all her thoughts was a
sad one ;  almost all her meditations led to a melancholy
moral.   Kings, and the lovely mistresses of kings, princes
and courtiers, as she thought of them in her forest, all
seemed to her examples of human misery and weakness.
They lived in the midst of pleasure, but one moment of
happiness they never tasted.    To her, as to her great
contemporary, Bossuet, le vide et le niant beneath all
human glory was only too apparent.   The man the world
saw, she wrote her daughter, was not the man ; not one
of the great actors playing their parts on the world's
great stage, not one of them was really happy.   And she
herself ?   For her, too, there were in the forest abysses of
meditation which she tried to hurry past without regarding.
Her humour was by no means a melancholy one;  she
was easily amused, and could accommodate herself, she
said, to almost anything that happened ; and all that was

iirst one, and then of an even better set of almost contemporary
copies of the letters to her daughter has enabled the editors of
the edition in Us grands dcnvains de la 'France to restore much
of the idiomatic vivacity of her style. And a good deal, too, of her
Montaigne-like frankness as, for instance, when towards the
end of her life she went to visit, at Les Rochers, her son (now
ranged and married to a pious wife), and when, for want of
other diversion, she joined with them in their habit of taking
purges. Charles did it often ; his wife purged herself to keep him
company, and the old lady did it too. C'est une ddbauche, she
wrote to her sophisticated daughter, nous n'avons que cela d faire.